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qualities, allied as they are in his case with pure homely 
sentiment, and a talent for story-telling which amounts 
almost to genius, are not to be lightly estimated. In- 
domitable study has made him a master of composi- 
tion ; his keen powers of observation, aided by an en- 
viable memory, have enabled him to store his brain 
with a myriad types of gesture and expression, and, 
with his nice sense of discernment, these are ready at 
his call whenever he may need them. He does not, 
however, trust overmuch to memory. He has accumu- 
lated a surprisingly large collection of studies in pen, 
pencil and crayon, as well as in oils. They are all ar- 
ranged with a degree of precision and order very un- 
common in an artist. But this care in small matters 



they were painted, which he considers to be false, have 
been defended by a portion of the press. One well- 
known critic, M. Eugene Veron, has even gone so far as 
to charge that, for a long time, the state schools have 
produced very few noteworthy artists and hardly any of 
genius. Most of the men who, during the last hundred 
years have rendered French art illustrious, got their edu- 
cation, he claims, outside of the Government establish- 
ment, and never took the Government prize, the Prix de 
Rome. Therefore, though he would maintain the £cole 
as a training school for young pupils, he would abolish 
the Prix de Rome or throw it open to free competition. 
M. Veron would give the more inventive and impatient 
young painters a chance to correct their faults and to en- 



Nevertheless, he is too good a painter and knows his 
ground too well to range himself with those who cry 
that the existing state of things foreshadows the com- 
plete and irrevocable decadence of French art. He is not, 
from his standpoint, obliged to take so gloomy a view. 
He is probably right in saying that the general high level 
of technical excellence to which France and the world 
have attained forbids our rating the more prominent mod- 
ern artists as they deserve. We, perhaps, undervalue, if 
anything, the wonderful skill of Meissonier and Ge'rome, 
the masterly drawing of Lefebvre and of Bouguereau. 
Perhaps, for the same reason, we make too little of the 
measure of skill possessed by the Millets and the Cour- 
bets, the De Nittis and the Dannats. Perhaps we should 
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is characteristic of the man. It is in his temperament, 
and to it he is largely indebted for his success. 



A FRENCH ARTIST ON FRENCH ART. 



One of the professors of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a 
clever painter, M. Boulanger, has, in a little pamphlet 
addressed to his pupils, made what we believe to be the 
first open official attack on those artists who have aban- 
doned the officially recognized sources of inspiration in 
order to follow up certain novel ideas of their own. 
These Realists, Naturalists, Impressionists, Open-air-ists 
and other rebellious bands, have not only had the temer- 
ity to have new ideas, but also to carry them into prac- 
tice and to produce a few remarkable pictures which 
have been noticed by the public and the critics, and 
which, according to M. Boulanger have been accorded 
more praise than is their due. The principles on which 



noble their conceptions of their art by the study of the 
great Italian masters ; but he would have them unhamper- 
ed by what he thinks is mere pedagogism. Even as mat- 
ters stand, he seems inclined, judging from many articles 
in the two periodicals controlled by him, " L'Art " and the 
" Courrierde l'Art," to trust the future of French art with 
the rebels rather than with the well-disposed pupils of 
Gerome and Boulanger and Bouguereau, and their con- 
freres. Although M. Boulanger's pamphlet does not re- 
fer to the editor of " L'Art " it is quite certain that it is in- 
tended to be as much an answer to his attacks as a warn- 
ing to the writer's pupils against the seductive theories 
and the still more seductive vop.ue of t v e Impression- 
ists and the rest. 

It will be admitted then that M. Boulange* has sufficient 
reason to speak. He cannot L„ accused ot rushing into 
print about a matter of no importance. He has not only 
to guard the young men in his charge against paradoxical 
opinions, but to defend the system of which he forms part. 



esteem them more all around. Such is not M. Boulan- 
ger's opinion. " If the decadence is not yet upon us," 
he says, " it is ready to invade us." He perceives a grave 
symptom in what he calls the search for originality a 
propos of everything and a propos of nothing," de l'orig- 
inalite quand meme," which is all that he can see in the 
works of independently taught artists. 

It is only too true that the nicknames given to the 
different sets or classes of these latter, stand for a great 
heap of follies and extravagances as well as for some re- 
spectable paintings, and for some new principles worthy 
at least of discussion and of experimental probation. It 
does not answer to say, as M. Boulanger does, that these 
principles are mere negations. To maintain that the 
light of nature is colder than that of the old, and of most 
modern masters, is to maintain a positive fact. To as- 
sert that a composition in tones is as satisfying to the 
modern eye and more natural looking than " composi- 
tion in line," is to assert another fact. To introduce in 
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a painting a figure or other object so near to the eye as to 
do a certain violence to the strict rules of perspective, is a 
piece of audacity, to be sure, but it sometimes results in 
a striking effect of reality. Finally, to paint common- 
place subjects in grand proportions does not, to most 
people, seem wrong when they are imbued with noble 
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feeling. And that may happen even when the vulgar or 
the ugly side of things is presented with particularity, with 
insistence. But all those who follow out such ideas are 
classed by M. Boulanger as simply lacking in good sense, 
though he acknowledges that several of these are paint- 
ers of decided natural gifts, whose talents have been im- 
proved by labor, not allowed to corrupt in idleness. 

It seems to us that M. Boulanger makes a failure of 
what is ostensibly the main line of his argument. But, 
when he turns to defend the system pursued in the 
£cole des Beaux Arts, he is on solider ground, and his 
words are worth quoting and worth thinking over. It is 
true, as he points out, that coarse work, much indulged 
in by those who are too impatient or too lazy to submit 
to severe and thorough training, is not necessarily strong 
work. " On the contrary," as he says, " a brutal execution 
almost always denotes weakness, while a finished exe- 
cution is the sign of great energy." Michael Angelo 
painted smoothly and polished his statues. Rubens, with 
a temperament and education quite different, is known 
and admired as much for his light and flowing touch as 
for any other quality of his. 

It is true, also, that originality is not to be had for the 
asking, as many, in all periods of innovation, are led to 
think it is. " Originality exists only when it is uncon- 
scious," says M. Boulanger. " A search for it results 
only in the bizarre, the extravagant. One should take 
care not to make his own of what his predecessors had 
disdained, lest thinking that he makes himself thus, at 
an easy rate, original, he be found to be only trivial. The 
day when painters and sculptors are no longer poets, 
they will no longer have any reason to exist, and it should 
be remembered that the vulgarities of certain masters, 
such as Rembrandt, are, in reality, covered up by the 
poetry of color and effect." It is true, again, that the 
great innovators of former times studied hard and long 
in the schools that were open to them, and whose pre- 
cepts they afterward departed from ; though even they 
kept in a measure to the traditions which had been 
handed down to them. M. Boulanger is, however, 
wrong when he claims that a professor of rhetoric or a 
professor of drawing can have no influence on the style 
of his pupils. He will probably have but little if they are 
men of commanding genius ; otherwise, he may, and 
should have a great deal. "Nobody," he says to his 
readers, " can modify your originality." If he had said 
that nobody could quite deprive them of it, he would be 
very nearly right. But in so far as a teacher confines 
himself to the technicalities of his art he certainly can 
do his pupil little harm ; and it would be proper for 
M. Boulanger to say that he and his brother profes- 
sors of the licole des Beaux Arts may do much more 



good than harm by their personal influence over their 
pupils. 

Still, when all is said that can be said on M. Boulan- 
ger's part — when it is acknowledged that GGrome is a 
great artist, that Bouguereau puts refined feeling as well 
as fine drawing into some of his works, that Cabanel is 

first of " luminists " in his 
way — it is still certain, as 
M. Boulanger grudgingly 
admits, that such extra- 
official movements as the 
present are at times neces- 
sary to preserve art from 
falling into conventional- 
ism. M. Boulanger will 
not allow that such has 
been the case since Ingres, 
and, we should add, Dela- 
croix. But it is a long 
time since these great men 
led the reaction against 
the school of David, and 
we cannot blame the 
growing generation if they 
think that Ingres' succes- 
sors may be none the 
worse for a little insub- 
ordinate contradiction to 
stir their blood and keep 
them from getting rusty. 
That the new movement 
had better be founded in 
science, that the young 
reformers would do well 
to learn all they possibly 
can of the experienced 
and wonderfully skilful 
painters for whom M. Boulanger acts as a spokes- 
man, we do not doubt. But neither can we doubt 
that the impetuous Impressionists and their allies have 
rendered a great service to French art in preventing 
stagnation, and in putting a stop to the march of con- 
ventionalism, nor that some of their peculiar aims and 
methods are founded on correct observation of nature 
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Talent has no better friend than persistency and 
self-respect, and no worse foe than vanity. Where ego- 
tism proceeds from knowledge it is pardonable. The 
egotism of ignorance is lamentable. 

* * 
* 

Coffee grounds furnish a brown tint which may be 
used to produce the half tones of pencil sketches with 
admirable effect. The residuum of a pot of coffee and 
a sable brush are all you need for the experiment. 

* * 
* 

A little powdered soapstone rubbed over your 
drawing-paper will remove any greasy smudges which 
might injure the work. Remove the powder with a bris- 
tle brush, and you will find the paper in good working 
order for the most delicate washes. 

* , * 
* 

Do not be in a hurry to begin work. Study your sub- 
ject well before you try to reproduce it. The better it is 
fixed in your eye the better and the more easily will you 
fix it on canvas. 

** * 

* 

Take every opportunity to talk your work over with 
others. You may often obtain useful hints from persons 
less experienced than yourself. 

* 
FOR drawings in monochrome it is worth while to ex-* 
periment with burnt umber and white, instead of black 
and white. Delightful grays and middle tones are to be 

had by this combination. 

* * 
* 

Delacroix used to jot down every evening the re- 
marks and ideas on his art which he had heard and thought 
out during the day. His memorandum books were a 

treasure to him. 

* * 

First learn to copy. If you have any originality 
it will develop itself. 

* 

Decorate your studio to suit yourself, even if you do 
it differently from others. Whatever mistakes you make 
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and on sound reason, cr, as M. Boulanger would say, 
on science. Roger Riordan. 



Criticise another's wirk honestly, but never frivo- 
lously. You have a right ;o help your friend but not to 
mortify him. 



you can correct, and if you have any taste at all you 
will produce some pleasing new effects. 

* * 

The best practice for color and tone that I know of 
is to study a picture closely, and when you get to your 
workroom make as good a copy of it from memory as 



